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over in his broadcast to the people. India was given
an armchair ride in the war of nerves and then ex-
pected to make a full contribution to the war effort.
The reason for this was that the most important
departments of propaganda and censorship in the gov-
ernment of India were run by men who were too afraid
of putting the bare facts before the Indian public,
partly because these were the most unimaginative set
of men that ever ran a government department and
partly because of the feeling that if Indians were told
how delicate the position in Burma had become, a wave
of panic might spread over the country and the war
effort might be sabotaged. Odd things happened as a
result of the peculiar military censorship exercised in
India, which was neither military nor moral nor stra-
tegic. For instance, India was never told that Kohima
was lost, but the news of its subsequent recapture was
blatantly announced in a Reuters message which made
prominent headlines in the Indian press, leaving peo-
ple to wonder why our armies were taking a town
which had always been in our possession.
The story of propaganda, censorship and adminis-
tration in India during the war was more like a script
for Bud Abbott and Lou Costello than the story of
important government departments.
I remember two incidents that happened to me. On
the eve of my departure for Chungking in 1942, when
China had been at war some nine or ten years, I went
to see the head of the Department of Information and
Broadcasting, Sir Frederick Puckle, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. My
papers ready and the formalities of visas, passport and
permissions completed, I was thanking Sir Frederick for
the assistance he had given me. Before leaving I asked